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LENA  MASSUCCO 


Lena  M assucco  was  one  of  the  children  of  the  Spediacci  family  who  helped  run 
Speedy's  Market  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Union  and  Montgomery  Streets  in  San 
Francisco  on  Telegraph  HilL  Her  parents  bought  the  store  building  in  1915  and  her 
mother,  Emma  Frediani,  started  the  store  in  1923.  They  made  sausage,  homemade 
ravioli  and  "gravy",  kept  live  chickens  and  rabbits  on  the  roof  and  made  wine  in  the 
basement.  Speedy's  Market  had  many  other  owners  after  the  Spediacci  clan  and 
Anally  closed  in  2008. 
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[Lena  Spediacci  Massucco  will  be  90  in  2008.  She  is  the 
last  surviving  Spediacci  who  was  involved  in  the  operation 
of  Speedy' s  Market  on  Union  and  Montgomery  Streets  in  Sam 
Francisco.   She  remembers  the  North  Beach  neighborhood  well 
and  lived  there  most  of  her  life.  She  was  bom  above  the 
store  at  311  Union  Street.] 
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Lena  Massucco  -  March  16,  2008 
(at  Lena's  home  in  Novate) 

LORI  VITI:  Lena,  let's  start  with  where  you  were  bom  and  what  year. 

LENA  MASSUCCO:  I  was  born  July  4'^  1918,  right  above  the  grocery  store  at  31 1 
Union  Street  on  the  corner  of  Montgomery. 

LORI:  And  how  many  kids  in  your  family? 

LENA:  We  had  six  children  in  our  family,  one  had  passed  away  as  a  baby.  I  have 
sisters  named  Mary  and  Anne  and  Bruna  and  a  brother,  Peter,  and,  of  course,  me.  We 
all  worked  in  the  store  when  my  mother  had  it.  I  was  the  only  one  that  was  born  there, 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  born  on  lower  Alta  Street.  I  don't  remember  the  exact 
address  but  I  think  it  was  25. 

LORI:  Now  do  you  know  if  your  parents  were  renting  or  did  they  own  it? 

LENA:  They  owned  it  and  they  sold  it  to  the  Peras  and  they  still  have  it.  The  house  is 
still  there,  it's  a  historical  house.  I  think  there's  two  siblings  left  of  them  [the  Peras]. 

LORI:  The  store,  did  your  parents  build  that  building? 

LENA:  No.  Spanish  people  had  bought  it.    They  had  a  store  there  and  it  didn't  go  over. 
So  when  my  mother  bought  the  building  she  decided  to  open  the  store  because  this  is 
what  she  did  in  Italy.  She  worked  away  from  her  family  but  she  worked  in  a  grocery 
store  and  took  care  of  a  child. 

LORI:  What  city  in  Italy? 
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Spediacci  children,  about  1924 

Mary       Anne      Bruna 

Peter       Lena 


LENA:  My  mother  came  from  Lucca  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy.  She  came  over  [to  the 
U.S.]  with  her  sisters  to  marry  someone  and  it  didn't  work  out  so  she  went  to  work  as  a 
cook  on  Battery  Street.    She  met  my  dad  because  she  was  writing  a  letter  to  home,  that 
she  was  going  to  come  home,  and  she  was  crying.    And  he  said  to  her,  "Well,  what  are 
you  crying  about,  lady?"  She  says,  "I'm  writing  to  my  mother,  I'm  going  back  home."  He 
says,  "Well,  if  you  want  to  stay  with  me,  I'll  take  you  back  to  Italy."    But  they  never  went 
back.  They  always  just  loved  America  and  they  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  the  hardship. 
My  dad  came  from  Massa  Carrara  where  the  marble  comes  from.  He  had  been  here  a 
couple  of  years  t)efore.  His  father  came  first  and  his  father  was  here  three  days  from 
Europe  and  he  was  killed  by  a  tree.  He  worked  in  a  tree  orchard  up  in  Lagunitas  for  his 
nephew  and  the  tree  fell  on  him.  He  is  buried  in  near  Olema  in  Bodega  Bay  cemetery. 
My  dad  came  after  that  and  then  he  sent  for  his  family. 

LORI:  So  then  they  got  married  and  lived  on  Alta. 

LENA:  They  lived  on  Alta  until  1915, 1  think  it  was,  and  they  bought  the  building  on 
Union  and  Montgomery  and  then  they  started  the  store. 

LORI:  Did  your  dad  wori(  in  the  store  too? 

LENA:  My  dad  worthed  for  the  Coal  Company  on  Greenwich  Street.  Worden  Coal. 

LORI:  Greenwich  and  what?  Down  by  the  wharf? 

LENA:  Down  by  Battery.  My  mother  got  so  busy  that  she  had  to  have  my  dad  work  for 
her.  The  store  got  bigger  and  bigger  and  they  raised  chickens  on  the  roof  and  rabbits, 
my  dad  used  to  clean  them.  My  mother  took  care  of  the  store;  she  didn't  speak  much 
English  but  she  learned  a  lot.  As  the  siblings  got  older  they  kept  worthing  at  the  store. 
She  was  the  cook  for  everybody;  at  noontime  everybody  would  go  up  to  eat  at  her 
house  -  salesmen  - 1  don't  know  how  she  stretched  the  food. 
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Emma  and  Achille  Wedding,  1903 
(Lena's  mother  and  father) 


Emma  Spediacci 


Achille  Spediacci 


LORI:  Now  was  there  a  butcher  shop  in  the  store?  You  said  chickens.... 

LENA:  No,  the  butcher  shop  came  later  when  they  remodeled  the  store.  Because  the 
store  was  very,  very  small  and  my  mother  bought  the  building  next-door  on  Montgomery 
from  the  Figonis  and  she  extended  the  store  and  she  built  an  apartment,  they  put  in  a 
steel  beam,  and  then  that's  how  the  butcher  shop  came  in.  The  store  still  is  surviving  at 
this  time  by  different  owners  after  my  dad  and  my  mom  sold  the  store.  The  store  was 
called  New  Union  Grocery  but  my  brother's  name  t)eing  a  Spediacci  [they]  had  started 
to  call  it  Speed/s. 

LORI:  What  was  your  brother's  name? 

LENA:  His  name  was  Pete  Spediacci. 

LORI:  Where  did  he  live,  since  he  was  working  in  the  store? 

LENA:  He  lived  in  outer  Marina  and  then  lived  in  Sonoma  and  he  commuted  every  day 
with  the  other  people  that  had  the  store  like  George  and  Art.  Then  he  retired  and  he 
had  a  big  party  and  it  was  just  such  a  sellout,  people  were  out  in  the  street  at  Pisa 
Restaurant.  Also  Emie,  our  bus  driver  [39  Coit],  retired  and  there  was  quite  a  do  on  the 
hill.  They  gave  parties  all  over  for  them.  Emie  was  quite  known  too,  like  my  brother,  on 
the  hill.  My  father  was  called  the  Mayor  of  Telegraph  Hill.  Everybody  that  came  to  buy 
in  the  store,  my  father  always  took  them  to  the  cellar  to  have  a  glass  of  wine.  My 
mother  on  holidays  would  make  raviolis  for  her  customers;  just  give  them  as  presents, 
and  gravy  and  a  bottle  of  wrine. 

LORI:  Now  did  your  father  make  wine? 

LENA:  Yes,  he  did. 

LORI:  In  that  building. 
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Peter  Spediacci,  in  window 


LENA:  In  the  basement,  yes,  the  one  on  Union.  I  imagine  he  made  it  also  on  Alta 
Street. 

LORI:  Do  you  remember  how  they  got  the  grapes? 

LENA:  They  used  to  deliver  them. 

LORI:  Do  you  remember  the  price? 

LENA:  No.  My  father-in-law  used  to  crush  his,  first  with  stepping  on  the  barrel  but  as 
time  went  by  he  got  the  crusher  because  he  used  to  own  the  Joe's  Wine  Cellar  on 
Green  Street. 

LORI:  Oh.  Green  and...? 

LENA:  We  lived  at  310  Green  Street. 

LORI:  Oh,  there  was  a  wine  business? 

LENA:  Yes,  he  had  what  they  used  to  call  a  little  speakeasy  where  people  used  to 
come,  all  the  captains.  In  fact,  he  has  a  poem  written  about  him.  [Lena  gave  us  this 
poem  after  the  interview:  "I  go  to  this  place  nobody  knows,  that  only  goes  by  the  name 
of  Joe's.  It  is  a  cellar  at  the  bottom  of  some  stairs;  one  long  table  and  a  few  odd  chairs. 
There's  a  red  oil  cloth  for  a  table  spread  and  great  huge  barrels  of  Dago  Red.] 

LORI:  That  was  the  Twenties?  Was  it  Prohibition  time? 

LENA:  Yes,  it  was  Prohibition  time  and  a  few  times  he  was  raided  [chuckle]  and  they 
broke  the  wine  barrels  and  the  wine  was  going  down  Green  Street  and  Montgomery 
Street. 
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LORI:  But  he  picked  up  and  started  again. 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  Could  you  list  the  owners  of  the  store  [Speed/s  Market]  that  came  after  you. 

LENA:  There  was  Chiodo. 

LORI:  Is  that  a  last  name?  [Emest  Chiodo] 

LENA:  Yes.  There  was  also  George  Atashkarian  and  the  Dongs,  the  two  brothers. 
[Marshall  and  Art  Dong]  And  of  course,  Brian  and  Pierre  [Brian  Leonard  and  Pierre 
Houle].. 

LORI:  So  after  the  Spediaccis  it  was  the  Chiodos.    Oh,  Wiatrak! 

LENA:  Oh,  and  Wiatrak.  [Leon  and  Irene  Wiatrak] 

LORI:  That  was  before  George.  So...  in  your  home  did  you  speak  English  and  Italian? 

LENA:  Yes.  We  spoke  to  my  mother  in  English  and  she  spoke  to  us  in  Italian.  We 
answered  her  in  English  all  the  time. 

LORI:  So  she  was  able  to  deal  with  the  store  customers. 

LENA:  Yes,  we  teamed  to  speak  Italian  but  she  wanted  us  to  speak  English  to  her. 

LORI:  What  about  school,  where  did  you  go  to  school? 

LENA:  I  went  to  Presentation  School  on  Mason  and  Hyde,  I  think  it  is. 
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LORI:  Was  it  grammar  school? 

LENA:  There  was  a  grammar  school  there.  Then  I  went  to  Presentation  on  Masonic  for 
high  school. 

LORI:  Were  they  linked? 

LENA:  They  were  the  same  sisters,  the  Presentation.  It  was  a  convent  on  Masonic 
Avenue. 

LORI:  Was  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  running  a  school  then? 

LENA:  Yes.  My  son,  Gary,  went  to  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  but  Nadine  went  to  the  one  out 
in  the  Marina,  St.  Vincent  [de  Paul]. 

LORI:  But  you  didn't  go  there.    Did  it  have  a  school  then  when  you  were  little? 
[Referring  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul] 

LENA:  Yes,  there  was  a  school,  a  Salesian  school.  After  school  I'd  go  to  the  day  home 
on  Powell  Street  until  my  mother  picked  me  up.  The  nuns  used  to  take  me  there. 

LORI:  Where  did  you  go  to  Mass? 

LENA:  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul's. 

LORI:  That  was  more  your  church  than  St.  Francis? 

LENA:  The  Salesians  used  to  teach  down  there  until  they  got  the  new  nuns. 

LORI:  Were  people  going  to  St.  Francis  Church  too  in  those  days? 
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LENA:  Yes.  As  I  grew  older  I  went  to  St.  Francis  Church  because  it  was  just  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  where  I  lived,  so  I  didn't  go  to  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  as  I  grew  older 
because  I  got  involved  in  different  things  at  the  church  like  folk  dancing  and  I  worked  at 
the  thrift  shop  with  my  friends. 

LORI:  What  about  when  you  were  a  schoolgirl,  what  did  you  do?  Did  you  play  outside, 
did  you  go  to  clubs?  When  you  were  a  little  girl,  what  was  there  to  do? 

LENA:  At  the  grammar  school  we  played  volleyball  and  basketball,  we  were  on  teams. 
Otherwise  I  took  piano,  dancing  and  stuff  but  I  never  was  good  at  it.  I  just  took  it. 
[chuckle] 

LORI:  When  you  were  in  grammar  school  there  wasn't  Coit  Tower  yet?  Was  it  built? 

LENA:  No,  no. 

LORI:  So  did  you  play  around  that  hillside? 

LENA:  Yes.  In  fact,  we  were  all  so  mad  when  they  did  the  WPA  because  when  we 
played  hide-and-seek  we  had  places  to  hide  and  once  they  put  the  streets  in  we  couldn't 
hide  very  much.  My  mother  kept  the  store  open  'til  almost  eleven  o'clock  at  night  so  we 
played  a  lot  at  night  when  the  weather  was  good  outside  until  that  time.  [We]  played 
different  games  like  kick-the-can.  We  were  always  outside  playing  something  at  night. 

LORI:  Were  there  other  kids  besides  your  brother  and  sisters? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  there  were  a  lot  of  children  on  the  hill  at  that  time.  After  a  while  the  hill 
changed  and  there  were  mostly  people  that  didn't  have  children;  that  just  worked. 
Artists. 
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LORI:  You  must  have  been  popular  having  a  grocery  store  and  the  cooking. 

LENA;  Right,  [laughter] 

LORI:  What  about  Montgomery  Street,  the  steps  there  between  Union  and  Green, 
there's  the  bulkhead.  Was  that  always  that  way? 

LENA:  No,  that  came  in  with  the  WPA.  It  was  a  steep  hill  with  steps  doing  down.  In 
fact,  my  husband,  he  lived  on  Green  Street  I  hadn't  even  met  him  until  I  was  about  15 
years  old. 

LORI:  Because  it  was  a  barrier. 

LENA:  Yes,  it  was  a  barrier,  people  just  stayed  on  their  own  block.  It  was  different 
then. 

LORI:  So  that  was  WPA  work  like  the  tower  was. 

LENA:  Right,  right.  Yes.  They  also  had  a  school  on  Union  Street  where  that  big 
apartment  is.  [350  Union  Street] 

LORI:  Schaeffer? 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  Was  that  an  art  school?  [Schaeffer  School  of  Design] 

LENA:  It  was  an  art  school  and  WPA  took  it  over  and  they  had  -  all  the  school  people 
used  to  go  there  for  different. . . .  First  before  that  it  was  a  school.  I  think  it  was  an  annex 
to  the  Garfield  School. 
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LORI:  It  was  for  children? 

LENA:  Yes.  Then  years  after  that  it  was  an  art  school  but  when  the  WPA  came  in  they 
had  all  these  artists  teaching  and  there  were  a  lot  of  Chinese  and  everybody  came  there 
to  school  and  we  would  learn  to  speak  Chinese.  The  store  was  very  busy  at  that  time. 

LORI:  So  at  that  time  with  the  Chinese,  was  that  for  adults? 

LENA:  It  was  for  adults,  yes. 

LORI:  Garfield  School  was  running  as  a  grammar  school. 

LENA:  Right,  and  there  was  also  George  Washington  School  on  Broadway  Street. 
Yes.  I  went  there  for,  I  think,  a  year  and  then  my  mother  put  me  into  the  Catholic 
school. 

LORI:  How  did  you  like  it,  Catholic  school? 

LENA:  I  loved  it. 

LORI:  You  had  a  uniform? 

LENA:  Yes,  we  had  uniforms. 

LORI:  Was  it  boys  and  girls? 

LENA:  Yes,  at  that  time  when  we  were  young  it  was  boys  and  girls. 

LORI:  And  Presentation  High  School  was....? 

LENA:  All  girls,  yes. 
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Presentation  Convent,  1930 
Lena  Delucchi  and  Lena  Spediacci  (right) 


Lena  Spediacci,  Presentation  Grammar  School  for  sports 


LORI:  So  your  sister  was  older,  did  she  go  to  Presentation  too? 

LENA:  None  of  them  did,  they  all  went  to  other  schools.  I  cant  rememt)er  the  school. 
They  went  to  different  schools  like  Jean  Parker  and  there  was  another  school  that  was 
down  that  way,  they  went  there. 

LORI:  You  were  the  baby. 

LENA:  I  was  the  baby.  And  Francisco  they  went  to,  and  Galileo.  My  sister,  Mary,  was 
the  starter  of  Galileo. 

LORI:  You  mean  the  first  class? 

LENA:  The  first  class.  She  has  her  picture  in  the  office,  one  of  the  big  pictures. 

LORI:  Were  the  classes  big?  Like  an  average  of  thirty  people? 

LENA:  Yes,  maybe  twenty-five,  thirty  people. 

LORI:  And  you  were  taught  by  nuns. 

LENA:  By  nuns. 

LORI:  What  was  your  ^vorite  subject? 

LENA:  I  loved  to  read.    I  still  like  reading. 

LORI:  So  you  finished  high  school.  Was  that  common  for  girls  to  go  all  the  way  through 
school? 
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Lena  Spediacci,  Presentation  Grammar  School,  1933 


Lena  Spediacci,  Presentation  High  School,  1934 


LENA:  I  didn't  finish  high  school.  My  mother  was  very  sick  my  eleventh  year  of  high 
school  so  I  stayed  home  to  take  care  of  her.  I  was  going  with  my  husband  at  that  time 
and  we  had  planned  to  get  married.  She  said,  "What  do  you  want  to  go  back  to  school 
for?  You  might  as  well  just  stay  here  and  work  until  you're  ready  to  get  married."  You 
always  did  what  your  parents  said  so  I  never  finished  high  school. 

LORI:  Was  your  mother  seriously  ill?  Did  she  recover  and  go  back  to  work? 

LENA:  Yes,  she  was  sick  for  a  long,  long  time  and  they  didn't  think  she  was  going  to 
make  it  but  she  did,  she  recovered.  I  was  going  to  go  back  to  school  and  she  said, 
■Well,  you're  going  to  get  married  next  year  so  you  might  as  well  stay  home." 

LORI:  How  did  you  feel?  Did  you  agree  in  a  sense? 

LENA:  Yes,  I  agreed,  yes.  I  wouldnl  do  it  now  but  I  agreed  then. 

LORI:  So  the  store  was  always  family  run. 

LENA:  It  was  always  family  run. 

LORI:  And  your  brother  was  the  last  to  do  that. 

LENA:  Yes,  my  sisters  took  it  over,  my  husband  got  in  the  store  too,  but  he  liked  being 
a  longshoreman  so  he  only  lasted  five  years. 

LORI:  Your  children  never  got  involved. 

LENA:  Well,  my  son  worthed  in  the  store  but  not  Naydine. 

LORI:  You  mentioned  your  husband,  what  was  his  name  and  what  year  were  you 
married? 
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LENA:  My  husband's  name  was  Attelio  but  they  called  him  Mibbs,  everybody  knew  him 
by  Mibbs.  Some  people  at  the  waterfront  called  him  Tillie  but  most  of  the  time  he  was 
Mibbs.  We  got  married  in  1937. 

LORI:  He  was  your  age? 

LENA:  No,  he  was  two  years  younger  than  me,  he  was  bom  in  1916.  He  lived  on 
Green  Street  by  the  Castle  Alley.  His  father  owned  the  speakeasy  there  on  Green 
Street.  [Lena  later  said  that  the  Prohibition  patrons  were  quite  famous  and  they  would 
eat  cold  cuts  and  French  bread  and  play  a  game  called  chug-a-lug  there.  They  called 
this  game  "Cardinal  PufT  and  they  sang  chug-a-lug  with  each  glass  of  wine.]  And  so  in 
1937  we  were  married. 

LORI:  Tell  us  how  you  met. 

LENA:  I  met  him  at  a  dance.  Of  course,  there  was  the  Marchi  Club  right  in  my  mother's 
building.  Before  she  had  made  a  new  building  there  was  the  Marchi  Club  in  the  old 
building  in  there  and  I  met  him  at  a  dance. 

LORI:  Where  was  his  heritage  from  Italy? 

LENA:  They  come  from  near  Portofino,  it's  called  Casarza,  in  Genoa. 

LORI:  Was  he  bom  in  the  United  States? 

LENA:  Yes,  he  was  bom  in  the  United  States.  He  was  bom  on  Vallejo  Street.  His 
father  had  a  house  there  and  then  he  bought  on  Green  Street.  His  mother  also  was 
Genovese,  her  name  was  Catherine,  and  my  father-in-law's  name  was  Giuseppe.  We 
met  at  a  dance.  Also  there  was  another  club  on  Calhoun  so  the  second  time  I  met  him 
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-  I  think  the  first  time  I  met  him  was  down  there  and  the  second  time  was  at  the  Marchi 
Club. 

LORI:  Did  that  Calhoun  club  have  a  name? 

LENA:  They  used  to  call  it  the  Rockfords. 

LORI:  It  was  a  building  that  was  just  a  club? 

LENA:  Yes,  the  Morettis  owned  it.  They  had  like  a  hall  so  they  had  a  club  down  there. 

LORI:  Is  that  building  still  there?  Is  it  converted  now? 

LENA:  No,  it's  a  new  building  now.  If  s  by  Spreckels,  I  think,  [they]  own  it.  The  children 
had  a  clubhouse  down  on  the  hill,  way  down  on  the  end.  It  was  about  fifteen  boys,  they 
built  it  themselves  on  a  cliff  and  they  used  to  go  down  there,  thaf  s  how  we  kept  in 
contact. 

LORI:  You  were  a  teenager? 

LENA:  Yes,  I  was  a  teenager,  maybe  14  or  15. 

LORI:  Did  you  have  a  long  engagement  or  courting? 

LENA:  I  got  married  at  18'y4.  I  was  young.  At  that  time,  they  did  that. 

LORI:  What  did  you  wear,  your  wedding  dress? 

LENA:  I  had  a  wedding  dress,  it  was  made  by  Annie  Morelli.  She  had  just  come  from 
Italy  so  I  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  make  my  wedding  dress.  She  did  and  she  got  to  be 
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very  famous  on  the  hill  because  all  my  customers  used  to  go  to  her  after  that.  She 
made  all  the  stuff  for  our  honeymoon  and  for  the  girls  that  were  in  the  wedding. 

LORI:  Where  was  Annie  living? 

LENA:  She  was  living  on  Green  Street  and  Montgomery  in  the  corner  house  there. 
After  that  she  built  a  house  on  Montgomery  way  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

LORI:  Would  you  say  most  giris  getting  married  had  their  dresses  made  or  did  they  go 
downtown? 

LENA:  Most  of  them  used  to  have  them  made.  My  daughter's  was  made  by  Monique, 
who  was  a  French  modiste. 

LORI:  Where  did  Monique  live? 

LENA:  She  lived  down  way  at  the  end  of  AKa  Street  and  Union  there. 

LORI:  Did  she  have  a  last  name  or  she  just  went  by  Monique? 

LENA:  She  just  went  by  Monique.  She  was  from  Switzerland  and  she  was  just  a 
wonderful  lady,  everybody  knew  her  on  the  hill.  She  used  to  give  a  lot  of  parties.  We 
used  to  save  all  the  ends  of  the  cheese;  she  used  to  make  us  French  fondue,  [laughter] 

LORI:  Where  was  your  ceremony? 

LENA:  I  had  two  ceremonies.  I  had  a  ceremony  for  the  customers  on  the  hill  at  the 
Marchi  Club  and  that  night  was  for  my  relatives  at  the  Lido  on  Columbus.  My  girlfriend 
and  I  were  married  the  same  time,  half  an  hour  apart,  and  we  went  away  on  our 
honeymoon  together.  We  went  to  Canada.  They  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Chiarucci. 
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LORI:  Was  your  girlfriend  living  on  the  hill  and  that's  how  you  knew  her? 

LENA:  She  used  to  live  in  Crockett  but  her  uncle,  Moretti,  owned  a  building  down  on 
Calhoun  and  then  he  bought  the  building  on  Montgomery  Street  and  so  we  got  to  know 
her  very  well.  But,  of  course,  the  Carruccis  lived  in  my  mother's  house.  We  were  very 
friendly  with  them. 

LORI:  So  you  double-dated  on  your  honeymoon.  How  did  that  work  out? 

LENA:  We  had  lots  of  fun. 

LORI:  Was  it  St.  Francis  or  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul? 

LENA:  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.  They  had  their  party  down  on  Calhoun  in  the  afternoon 
and  they  had  it  at  the  Lido  at  night  so  we  were  separated.  My  husband  didnl  like  to 
dance  so  Adolph  liked  to  dance  and  his  wife  didnt  like  to  dance  so  we  danced  together, 
[laughter] 

LORI:  The  perfect  couple. 

LENA:  The  perfect  couple,  [chuckle] 

LORI:  So  it  was  a  car  trip? 

LENA:  A  car  trip. 

LORI:  Four  of  you  in  one  car? 

LENA:  Yes,  up  to  Canada  and  we  stopped  different  places.  The  first  night  we  stopped 
in  Santa  Rosa  and  there  was  a  big  fire,  we  were  outside  with  our  nightgowns,  [laughter] 
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LORI:  That  was  a  hotel  or  a  motel? 


LENA:  A  hotel. 


LORI:  They  didn't  have  motels  in  those  days,  did  they? 

LENA:  Yes,  they  did  but  we  were  at  the  old  hotel  there,  a  big  hotel. 

LORI:  Give  us  a  sense  of  how  much  traveling  you  did  each  day. 

LENA:  We  went  to  Oregon,  Bend  first,  and  then  to  Washington.  We  stopped  all  the 
way  wherever  we  wanted.  [We]  saw  Crater  Lake  and  all  this  stuff.  Stopped  as  long  as 
we  wanted  in  one  place  then  went  all  the  way  to  Canada,  went  to  Victoria  and 
Vancouver  and  Banff  then  all  the  way  back.  In  the  end  of  our  trip  we  stayed  at  Crockett 
for  two  or  three  days. 

LORI:  That  was  a  long  trip  then.  Quite  a  long  time. 

LENA:  Yes,  it  was. 

LORI:  You  had  a  car.    How  many  people  had....? 

LENA:  We  borrowed  that  from  my  brother,  [laughter]  We  didn't  have  a  car.  We  didn't 
get  a  car  'till  after  my  daughter  was  born  and  it  was  a  second-hand  car.  It  was  junk, 
[chuckle]  but  it  was  okay. 

LORI:  After  you  got  married  where  did  you  live  as  a  new  couple? 

LENA:  I  lived  down  on  Vallejo  between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  in  Mazanti's  house. 
They  used  to  own  a  grocery  store  too.  They  had  a  grocery  store  on  Broadway  and 
Montgomery.  We  stayed  in  there  for  about  two  years  and  then  we  moved  back  to  my 
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mother's  flat  because  it  was  too  hard  when  we  had  my  first  child,  Naydine.  I  worked  at 
the  store  at  that  time. 

LORI:  Did  you  have  your  own  apartment  above  the  store? 

LENA:  Yes,  we  lived  at  306  Green  Street. 

LORI:  Did  you  build  that  building? 

LENA:  No,  that's  the  same  one  -  my  mother's  building.    I  paid  $18  rent,  [chuckle] 

LORI:  But  you  did  eventually  build  a  house  on  Green? 

LENA:  Yes,  we  built  a  house  on  Green  Street  on  my  father-in-law's  property,  yes. 

LORI:  Did  you  have  an  architect? 

LENA:  Yes,  we  had  De  Martini.  After  that  he  built  a  lot  of  houses  on  the  hill  because 
everybody  liked  my  house,  [laughter] 

LORI:  That  store  really  advertised  everything  you  did. 

LENA:  Yes,  right.  Everybody  knew  the  store  because  we  used  to  rent  apartments  for 
them. 

LORI:  There  were  quite  a  few  other  stores,  weren't  there,  on  the  hill? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  there  was  a  lot  of  stores  on  the  hill,  there  must  have  been  about  seven. 
A  German  store,  there  were  Gemian  people  who  owned  it. 

LORI:  Do  you  remember  where  that  was? 
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LENA:  Oh,  there  were  some  on  Alta  Street  and  some  on  Filbert  Street  down  on  the 
Montgomery  side. 

LORI:  I  guess  women  did  shopping  every  day? 

LENA.  Yes.  They  shopped  every  day.  They'd  buy  a  chicken  and  my  mother  would 
give  them  all  the  vegetables  to  make  soup  -  free,  [chuckle] 

LORI:  Really? 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  Did  she  give  them  the  recipe  too? 

LENA:  Yes,  probably,  [laughter]  She  was  so  good-hearted.  If  they  were  going  to  have 
a  baby  she's  a  midwife  and  she'd  wash  their  clothes  because  she  was  the  only  one  that 
had  a  washing  machine  on  the  hill  and  she  was  one  of  the  first  ones  to  have  electric 
lights. 

LORI:  Your  mother  was  quite  a  business  woman. 

LENA:  Yes,  she  was. 

LORI:  How  did  the  store  get  its  vegetables  and  produce? 

LENA:  My  father  used  to  go  and  get  it  down  at  the  produce  martlet.  The  produce 
market  wasn't  where  it  is  today.  It  was  at  the  bottom  on  Battery  Street,  down  in  that 
area  there. 

LORI:  He'd  go  down.  He  had  a  truck? 
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LENA:  Yes.  First  they  used  to  have  horses  that  came  up  the  hill.  My  cousins  had  the 
horses  barn  right  on  Vallejo  and  -  what's  the  next  street  from  Broadway? 

LORI:  Pacific? 

LENA:  No,  the  one  before  that.  It  was  right  on  the  comer  of  Vallejo  -  now  I  can't  even 
think  of  the  street  [chuckle]  -  Sansome.  They  used  to  go  get  the  horses  and  everything. 
It  was  cobblestone  going  up.  Once  they  made  the  streets,  he  got  a  truck. 

LORI:  Did  people  on  the  hill  have  horses? 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  Where  did  they  put  the  horses?  Were  there  garages? 

LENA:  No,  they  used  to  come  up  and  get  them. 

LORI:  The  horses  were  somewhere  else. 

LENA:  Yes,  they'd  go  someplace  else.  Even  the  milkman  and  everybody,  they  all  had 
horses. 

LORI:  Like  stables.  So  there  was  a  stable  area  dovm  on  Sansome  area? 

LENA:  Sansome,  yes. 

LORI:  The  icehouse  was  there  at  that  time. 

LENA:  Yes,  everything  used  to  be  there.  Cookie  factory,  peanut  factory,  everything 
was  there. 
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LORI:  A  Bag  company. 

LENA:  A  Bag  company,  yes. 

LORI:  So  your  father  would  go  down  and  buy  the  stock. 

LENA:  Yes.  Then  my  brother  took  over. 

LORI:  No  deliveries? 

LENA:  He  used  to  deliver  but  not  like  it  got  to  be  delivered  after  that. 

LORI:  So  your  husband  worked  in  the  store  for  a  while  and  then  he  was  gone. 

LENA:  He  went  back  to  longshoreman. 

LORI:  He  had  done  that  before? 

LENA:  Yes.  When  my  daughter  was  bom  he  had  been  salmon  fishing  in  Alaska,  he 
used  to  like  to  do  that. 

LORI:  For  sport  or  for  income? 

LENA:  Well,  to  get  paid,  income.  He'd  take  time  off  and  go  to  that.  He  did  that  a 
couple  of  years  and  it  wasn't  too  good  for  his  stomach  so  he  quit. 

LORI:  So  he  unloaded  at  the  docks? 

LENA:  Yes,  he  unloaded  the  docks.  At  that  time  -  it's  not  like  now  -  they  did  a  lot  of 
shoveling.  Everything  was  shoveling  and  freight  cars  and  this  and  that.  It  wasn't  like 
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the  longshoremen  today.  Then  he  got  to  be  a  boss  at  one  of  the  companies  where  it 
was  easier. 

LORI:  So  the  railroad  was  running  down  there,  wasn't  it? 

LENA:  Yes,  he  worked  for  the  railroad,  yes. 

LORI:  They  unloaded  the  boats  - 

LENA:  And  then  shoveled  it  into  the  railroads  and  stuff. 

LORI:  What  kind  of  stuff  was  coming  in? 

LENA:  Like  sulfur,  all  kind  of  -  everything  was  all  bulk. 

LORI:  It  was  hard  work. 

LENA:  It  was  hard  work. 

LORI:  Did  he  injure  himself  very  often? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  a  few  times.  He  was  there  with  the  strike  and  with  Harry  Bridges  and 
the  explosion  in  Martinez. 

LORI:  What  do  you  remember  about  the  strike?  Was  he  off  work  for  long? 

LENA:  Yes,  they  were  off  a  long  time,  yes. 

LORI:  It  was  a  quite  violent - 
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LENA:  Yes,  it  was  a  violent  strike.  In  fact,  they  call  it  Bloody  Thursday,  the 
longshoremen. 

LORI:  A  lot  of  people  hunted,  recreational  hunting,  did  he  go  deer  hunting? 

LENA:  Yes,  he  went  deer  hunting  and  duck  hunting. 

LORI:  Was  that  up  in  Novate? 

LENA:  No,  he  belonged  to  little  clubs  up  in  like  Ukiah  and  those  places.  He  also  used 
to  go  to  Utah  and  Montana.  And  Idaho... 

LORI:  Did  you  ever  go  mushroom  hunting  or  did  he? 

LENA:  Yes,  he  went  mushroom  hunting,  him  and  my  sister-in-law  used  to  go.  I  couldn't 
go  because  I  used  to  get  poison  oak  all  the  time  I  went,  so  I  never  used  to  go  anymore. 

LORI:  Did  you  cook  them? 

LENA:  Yes,  I  cooked  them.  He  used  to  go  mussel  fishing  by  sacks  full  and  the 
Bluxomes  and  I  used  to  stay  there  and  clean  them.  We  supplied  everybody.  My 
brother-in-law,  who  they  called  Horse,  was  a  great  bass  fisherman.  He  used  to  supply 
the  hill  with  bass  fish. 

LORI:  That  was  going  out  on  boats? 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  Did  he  sell  them  or  give  them? 

LENA:  No,  he'd  give  them  away. 
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LORI:  Where  would  people  go  for  vacations,  if  you  have  a  young  family  in  San 
Francisco? 

LENA:  A  lot  of  the  Italians  had  houses  in  San  Anselmo  or  San  Rafael.  They  used  to 
come  over  here  for  vacation.  But  as  they  got  cars  then  they  started  to  go  other  places 
but  most  of  the  time  it  was  just  across  the  bay.  That  was  country  to  us.  We'd  just  take 
the  ferry  and  go  on  picnics,  the  whole  family,  everybody  put  stuff  in  sacks  and  we  just 
went  on  a  picnic  all  the  time  with  the  family. 

LORI:  Would  that  be  with  the  car  or  you'd  just  step  on  the  ferry? 

LENA:  No,  just  get  on  the  ferry.  Wedkln't  have  a  earthen. 

LORI:  Nobody  did,  none  of  your  friends? 

LENA:  No,  nobody  did. 

LORI:  Did  you  ever  go  to  dances  over  in  the  north? 

LENA:  Yes,  we'd  go  to  dances  at  - 1  can't  remember  - 

LORI:  Was  it  the  Rose  Ballroom? 

LENA:  No,  we  used  to  go  to  picnic  dances  more;  that  they  had  all  the  time.  Yes,  we  did 
at  night.  Sometimes  we'd  take  the  ferry  and  go  to  dances  over  there  but  most  of  the 
times  it  was  done  in  the  city  because  we  went  to  El  Patio.    Or  there  were  places  on 
Broadway  Street  to  dance;  there  was  a  place  on  top  of  the  Palace  Theatre  to  dance,  the 
Verdi  Club  and  the  Marchi  Club.  We  used  to  go  to  those  kind  of  dances  most  of  the 
time. 
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LORI:  The  Verdi  Club  was  above  the  Palace? 

LENA:  Yes,  at  that  time. 

LORI:  Was  It  called  the  Palace? 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  You  mentioned  the  Lido,  where  was  that? 

LENA:  That  was  down  on  Broadway  Street,  just  tjefore  you  hit  the  Royal  Tavern  on,  I 
guess  it  is  Francisco.  That  used  to  be  a  big  nightclub  at  one  time  and  then  it  folded,  I 
guess,  I  don't  know.  Then  they  had  the  other  one  but  we  used  to  go  mostly  to  the  Lido 
to  dance  because  on  certain  nights  they  have  single  nights  and  stuff.  We'd  go  there 
and  have  dinner  and  dance. 

LORI:  Were  there  other  places  on  Columbus  that  we  don't  have  now? 

LENA:  Yes,  there  were  a  lot  of  clubs  where  we  went  dancing,  yes.  Everything's 
changed  in  North  Beach  now,  you  know.  The  restaurants  -  there  are  so  many 
restaurants  but  the  old-timers  are  gone  in  most  of  the  restaurants.  Those  were  the 
things  that  we  remember  most. 

LORI:  Would  you  eat  out  a  lot? 

LENA:  Even  my  mother,  once  in  a  while  we'd  go  to  Fior  d' Italia  but  that  was  on 
Broadway  Street,  it  wasn't  where  it  is  now.  She'd  take  the  whole  family  and  then  maybe 
her  relatives  would  meet  down  there.  My  father's  relatives  were  big  [groups]  so  they'd 
meet  us  down  there.  Most  of  my  mother's  relatives  lived  down  in  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
that's  where  she  was  supposed  to  be,  but  thank  God  she  came  to  San  Francisco 
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[laughter]  from  those  small  towns  by  Fresno,  which  are  awful,  it's  horrible.  We  always 
blessed  her  for  coming  to  San  Francisco. 

LORI:  And  North  Beach. 

LENA:  And  North  Beach,  yes. 

LORI:  What  about  Sutro  Baths;  what  was  happening  there? 

LENA:  Well,  that  was  a  place  -  we  all  went  swimming  there.  That  was  our  hideout  to 
go  swimming. 

LORI:  How  would  you  get  there? 

LENA:  Also  at  Crystal  Palace.  Crystal  Palace  was  a  haven  for  us.  That  was  on 
Lombard  Street. 

LORI:  How  about  North  Beach  Pool,  was  that  there? 

LENA:  Yes,  but  that  came  later.  Most  of  the  people  went  to  Crystal  Palace  to  swim. 

LORI:  It  was  outdoor? 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  So  Sutro  Baths,  you'd  go  out  by  the  cable  car? 

LENA:  By  streetcar.  We  went  to  the  beach  a  lot.  Then  we  got  cars.  Of  course,  we'd 
only  go  to  the  -  when  they  had  all  the  ferris  rides.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  out  there.  They 
had  all  these  rides  like  they  do  in  Disneyland. 
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LORI:  Playland. 

LENA:  Playland,  yes.  We'd  win  prizes. 

LORI:  So  how  old  were  you  when  ...  Did  you  go  to  Playland  when  you  were  little  or  was 
it  later? 

LENA:  We  were  little  and  later,  yes.  Even  when  we  were  married  we'd  go. 

LORI:  But  it  was  there  before  you  were  married  and  you'd  go? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  that  was  there  even  when  my  sisters  were  growing  up,  yes. 

LORI:  Did  anyone  ever  go  in  the  ocean? 

LENA:  The  ocean?  No.  Well,  we  went  but  we  never  went  in  the  ocean.  We'd  go  to  the 
beach  but  we  didn't  go  in  the  ocean.  Most  of  the  time  when  we  went  to  the  ocean  it  was 
because  they  went  fishing.  They  went  to  some  parts  in  Marin  County.  We  used  to  go  a 
lot  to  Lagunitas  and  stuff  because  my  uncle  had  the  tree  place  over  there,  so  we'd  go 
there  a  lot.  Then  he  sold  that  so  - 

LORI:  What  kind  of  place  was  that? 

LENA:  Where  they  used  to  cut  the  trees.  Lagunitas,  he  had  -  he  was  quite  prominent. 
We  used  to  do  a  lot  vinth  them.  In  fact,  the  Sabinis  married  into  our  family  with  the 
Padrinis.  After  a  while  they  migrated  out  to  the  Marina. 

LORI:  Did  many  people  move  from  North  Beach  to  the  Marina? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  a  lot  of  them.  They  all  had  good  money  so  they  just  sold  and  they  went 
to... 
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LORI:  You  get  more  property,  a  bigger  house? 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  A  newer  house. 

LENA:  Bigger  houses  because  we  were  [living  in]  flats.  My  mother  -we  were  five 
children,  my  grandmother,  and  my  mother  and  father  in  a  four-room  flat.  That's  how  we 
lived  and  it  was  fun  and  good  memories.  We  were  always  glad  when  someone  got 
married,  we  got  graduated  to  a  bigger  bed.  [laughter] 

LORI:  Did  any  of  you  sew?  Did  you  sew  your  own  clothes? 

LENA:  My  sister,  Mary,  was  very  good.  I  learned  to  sew  later  on.  I  sewed  all  my 
clothes  to  go  to  Europe,  and  my  girlfriend's.  But  after  that  my  sister  was  too  good  and  I 
was  doing  everything  wrong,  so  I  quit,  [laughter] 

LORI:  What  about  cooking,  did  your ...? 

LENA:  Oh,  we  all  cooked  in  our  family. 

LORI:  Did  you  ieam  from  your  mother  or  learn  on  your  own?  She  was  in  business, 
right? 

LENA:  Yes,  my  mother  cooked,  she  was  a  great  cook  but  she  always  did  it  so  early  that 
none  of  us  got  to  do  anything  and  then  we  were  working  in  the  store  while  she  was 
cooking  for  all  of  us.  But  later  on  in  life  we  all  got  to  Ieam  a  lot  from  her  when  she 
wasn't  working.  She  cooked.    We  always  had  soup.  We  always  had  spaghetti  and 
chicken  or  pork  or  tripe.  It  was  always  big  dinners  and  I  don't  know  how  she  fed  all  the 
salesmen  in  between  who  would  come.  I  don't  know  how  she  stretched  it  all  [chuckle] 
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but  she  always  had  polenta.  One  time  she  said  she  was  through  cooking  for  us  and  my 
father  said,  "She  can't  cook  no  more  for  nobody."  Well,  my  father  was  outside  trying  to 
get  people  to  come  up  and  eat  with  him  [chuckle]  and  she  was  bringing  the  food  down 
to  the  store  so  that  didn't  last  very  long,  she  was  back  cooking  for  everybody.  She  just 
had  to  cook. 

LORI:  Then  when  your  father  died  did  your  mother  move  in  with  you  or  did  she  live 
alone? 

LENA:  We  were  still  living  downstairs  when  my  father  died  and  my  daughter  went  up 
and  stayed  in  my  sister's  room,  in  our  room.  After  that  when  we  built  a  house,  which 
wasn't  long  after  my  father  died,  my  mother  -  she  didn't  want  to  see  me  move  so  she 
went  away  to  Fresno.  She  used  to  go  there  every  year,  she  used  to  bring  all  us  kids 
over  there  to  Fresno  and  she'd  stay  there  a  couple  of  months  and  the  kids  used  to  run 
the  store.  Brunetta  and  I  used  to  cook  [chuckle]  for  the  family.  We  teamed  to  cook  a 
lot. 

LORI:  Brunetta  [Benassi]  was  a  friend  of  yours? 

LENA:  She  lived  right  next-door  to  me,  so  we  cooked  a  lot.  We  learned  a  lot  of 
cooking.  She  didn't  want  to  see  me  move,  but  when  she  came  back  that  night  I  told  her, 
"Come  over  and  have  dinner  with  us,"  and  she  never  went  home  again.  I  said,  "Look,  I 
bought  you  a  new  set  to  sleep  in  and  all  this  kind  of  stuff,  you  got  to  stay  here.  We'll 
take  you  home  tomorrow  morning."  She  never  went  home. 

LORI:  Did  you  have  both  your  children  by  then,  when  you  moved  to  Green? 

LENA:  Naydine  and  Gary  were  both  bom  on  Union  Street.  In  fact,  Naydine  was  just  in 
the  house  a  couple  of  years  when  she  got  married,  my  daughter.  Gary  was  about  14. 
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LORI:  You  had  a  piece  of  property  on  Montague  Place.  Was  that  from  your  husband's 
side? 

LENA:  On  my  husband's  side,  yes. 

LORI:  What  do  you  rememt»er  about  the  history  of  things  on  the  hill,  like  the  40-foot 
height  limit? 

LENA:  Oh,  they  started  the  Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers  and  my  husband  was  on  the  board 
and  I  was  the  chair  lady  for  desserts  for  years.  Then  the  height  limit  came  when  we 
were  building  our  house  because  we  were  ten  feet  above  the  height  limit.  Then  they 
realized  that  the  north  side  didn't  have  a  height  limit  so  then  the  height  limit  came  in. 
The  lady  - 1  cant  remember  her  name  -  bought  the  house  from  the  Morettis. 

LORI:  Was  that  Mrs.  Preston? 

LENA:  Preston.  She  wanted  to  build  a  big  apartment  house,  so  many  feet,  so  that's 
when  we  were  all  fighting  about  the  40-foot  height  limit.  We  all  put  money  into  that  and 
we  paid  Mr.  Wise  and  he  got  a  lawyer  and  we  finally  stopped  that.  I  gave  the  rest  of  the 
money  that  was  left  in  the  kitty  to  the  Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers  from  the  height  limit  [fund]. 

LORI:  So  that  was  next-door  to  1233  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Wise  was  across  the  street. 

LENA:  Across  the  street. 

LORI:  But  one  thing  I  don't  understand  is,  was  there  a  height  limit  before  that  or  this 
building  was  [the  reason  for  the  height  limit]? 

LENA:  They  had  put  it  [a  height  limit]  on  the  south  side  but  they  thought  the  north  side 
had  it  too.  it  was  all  Telegraph  Hill. 
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LORI:  South  side  meaning  Green  Street,  that  side. 

LENA:  Yes.  When  I  built  my  house  they  realized  it  didn't  have  a  height  limit. 

LORI:  Was  that  a  pretty  hard  fight? 

LENA:  No,  they  couldn't  do  anything  about  it  because  there  was  no  height  limit  at  the 
time.  It's  not  much  over  the  height  limit. 

LORI:  Was  it  a  hard  fight  to  fight  Mrs.  Preston? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  very,  very  hard,  she  was  a  very  hard  woman  and  she  knew  a  lot  of 
people,  I  think,  at  City  Hall.  But  we  finally  broke  that. 

LORI:  Wasn't  there  a  time  when  the  little  39  bus  was  in  danger  of  fc)eing  eliminated? 

LENA:  Yes,  they  were  going  to  stop  that,  we  fought  that.  We  fought  the  historical  parts 
because  they  were  trying  to  get  a  lot  of  buildings  that  weren't  historical  on  the  hill. 

LORI:  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Klussman? 

LENA:  Yes.  She  was  the  cable  car  lady. 

LORI:  Was  she  in  your  social  circle? 

LENA:  She  was,  yes.  She  was  in  our  cards  club,  yes.  We  had  a  lot  of  prominent 
people  at  that  time  on  the  hill  when  it  first  started,  the  Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers. 

LORI:  Was  she  in  the  Dwellers? 

LENA:  Yes. 
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LORI:  Did  she  join? 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  What  about  Grace  Marchant,  did  you  know  her? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  Grace  was  a  wonderful  person. 

LORI:  These  people  probably  all  shopped  in  the  store,  right? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  right.  When  she  first  came  up  the  hill  she  worked  as  the  dresser  for 
the  movie  stars  and  she  knew  a  lot  of  the  movie  stars  that  used  to  come  on  the  hill  so 
she  always  brought  them  to  the  store.  Norton  and  all  them,  they  were  all  her  friends. 
She  had  a  lot  of  jewelry  that  they  had  given  her  with  their  names  on  them.  Her  daughter 
was  Valetta  Heslett  and  she  had  gotten  that  property  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  [on 
the  Greenwich  steps] 

LORI:  Did  she  talk  to  you  about  cleaning  up  the  [Filbert]  steps? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  she  was  always  -  the  Garden  Lady  they  used  to  call  her.  She  was 
always  outside  woricing  and  she  always  had  a  bunch  of  cats,  [laughter] 

LORI:  Did  you  guys  ever  wori<  in  that  garden? 

LENA:  Yes,  we  helped  a  lot  but  that  was  her  thing  -  and  all  the  people  down  on  Napier 
Lane. 

LORI:  Right.  What  about  the  two  restaurants  we  have  on  the  hill?  The  Shadows? 
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LENA:  The  Shadows  was  a  wonderful  place  and  he  used  to  do  a  lot  of  stuff  on  the  hill 
and  his  wife  too  after  he  remarried.  She  used  to  do  a  lot  on  the  hill  too. 

LORI:  Is  it  true  that  that  was  a  grocery  store? 

LENA:  It  was  a  grocery  store. 

LORI:  When  you  guys  had  your  grocery  store  in  the  beginning? 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  What  about  Julius'  Castle? 

LENA:  That  was  there  too.  It's  always  been  a  nice  restaurant.  You  know,  Wolo  used 
to  be  there.  He  used  to  always  be  at  the  Shadows  and  our  kids  always  used  to  be  over 
there.  They  always  opened  the  restaurant  to  let  the  kids  do  what  they  wanted  to  do  at 
that  time. 

LORI:  So  you've  seen  a  lot  of  buildings  going  up  and  down. 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  up  and  down,  up  and  down. 

LORI:  Is  it  true  that  a  building  that  is  on  Green  and  Montgomery  was  brought  up  the 
hill? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  my  father-in-law  brought  it  up  from  Vallejo  Street  and  also  the  one  on 
the  corner. 

LORI:  Which  one  was  your  father-in-law's? 
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LENA:  You  know  the  ones  that  we  tore  down?  Those  were  the  ones  brought  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  And  the  one  on  the  comer,  the  Mooney  Building...  That's  been 
brought  up  from  down  there. 

LORI:  Did  you  watch  it  coming  up? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes.  It  was  during  the  time  of  the  WPA  thing,  they  were  building  up.  They 
made  those  steps  [Montgomery  steps  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  at  Green  and 
Montgomery]. 

LORI:  That  was  all  at  the  same  time? 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  So  you  must  have  seen  a  lot  of  movies  being  made? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  a  lot  of  movies. 

LORI:  Your  store  was  in  - 

LENA:   The  House  on  Telegraph  Hill.  There  was  a  lot  of  other  ones  too  that  were  taken 
in  the  store. 

LORI:  Your  store  was  really  the  gateway  and  the  crossroads. 

LENA:  Then  Bertinelli  made  one  about  the  gambling.  There  was  one  on  the  stairs.  A 
lot  of  times  they  used  to  have  it  on  the  roof  at  the  time,  going  from  the  store  to  the  roof. 
[And  the  store  was  in]  a  lot  of  books.  This  one  my  niece  sent  me,  she  got  me  a  copy.  It 
was  in  Mademoiselle. 

LORI:  The  store  is  mentioned  in  that? 
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LENA:  She  got  me  a  copy  of  this. 

LORI:  What's  the  date  on  that?  1942. 

LENA:  Not  only  that,  there's  a  lot  of  books  about  the  store.  It's  in  here  because  she 
just  got  me  the  copy.  My  sister,  Bruna,  had  one  and  I  said,  "How  come  we  don't  have 
one?"  So  she  went  online.    It's  about  a  girl  living  on  the  hill.  How  cheap  it  was.  Helped 
her  survive. 

LORI:  I  don't  see  it  now;  we'll  have  to  look  later.  So  what  kind  of  shopping...?  What  did 
we  have  down  in  North  Beach  for  stores? 

LENA:  We  had  Buon  Gusto.  Before  that  we  had  Pig  n  Whistle. 

LORI:  Now  where  was  that? 

LENA:  It  was  right  next  to  where  the  five-and-dime  was. 

LORI:  On  Stockton  Street.  It  was  a  grocery  store? 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  Did  you  ever  shop  at  Parisian  Shoes?  I  know  that  was  an  old  style...  ? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  yes.  And  Athens,  we  used  to  go  -  and  Splendid's. 

LORI:  Creameries. 

LENA:  Creamery.  We'd  all  hang  out  there.  We'd  all  go  to  the  show.  We'd  go  to  the 
U.S.  to  have  a  sandwich  after.  My  mother  took  us  to  the  show  every  Saturday. 
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LORI:  Matinees? 

LENA:  No,  night. 

LORI:  Did  you  get  prizes  at  the  show? 

LENA:  Yes,  we  got  prizes.  Dishes  and  glasses  and  stuff  like  that. 

LORI:  Did  you  get  it  with  an  additional  charge  or  they'd  just  give  it  to  you? 

LENA:  No,  they  used  to  just  give  it  to  us,  yes.  When  we  were  small  we  used  to  go  to 
the  Verdi  theatre.    We  used  to  get  in  there  for  a  nickel. 

LORI:  Now  that  was  ...? 

LENA:  On  Broadway  Street.  My  mother  would  give  us  money  to  go  to  the  show  and 
then  a  nickel  for  ice  cream. 

LORI:  Did  North  Beach  have  any  music  halls? 

LENA:  Yes,  they  did.  They  were  on  Broadway  Street  but  I  donl  remember  the  name  of 
the  place. 

LORI:  Broadway  was  different.    They  were  on  Pacific...  the  Barbary  Coast. 

LENA:  The  Barbary  Coast,  yes. 

LORI:  There  were  theatres  down  there. 

LENA:  Yes. 
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LORI:  What  was  Chinatown  like? 

LENA:  It  was  small,  but  now  [chuckle]  -  it's  so  big. 

LORI:  Did  you  guys  ever  go  for  Chinese  food? 

LENA:  Not  when  we  were  little,  no.  We  leanned  to  do  that  later.  When  we  were 
growing  up  when  we  went  to  Chinese  food.  Italians  would  never  think  of  eating  Chinese 
food. 

LORI:  What  about  Aquatic  Park,  is  that  something  you'd  do  for  an  outing? 

LENA:  My  brother-in-law  belonged  to  the  club,  the  South  End,  but  we  used  to  go  to  the 
playground  more  than  anything  we  ever  did,  and  Sutros. 

LORI:  Which  playground? 

LENA:  Down  in  North  Beach? 

LORI:  Oh,  the  one  on  Lombard. 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  The  library  wasn't  there,  was  it?  Where  was  the  library? 

LENA:  They  had  just  a  small  library.  You  know  who  really  started  the  library  at  that 
time  was  Louise.  She  had  the  library  on  Columbus  Avenue  right  by  the  Parisian  shoe 
store.  She  used  to  rent  books. 

LORI:  Really?  In  her  shop? 
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LENA:  Yes.  Then  she  went  down  to  the  other  shop.  It  was  a  little  library  but  then  she 
got  rid  of  the  books.  First  it  was  the  library;  what  she  used  to  do  was  rent  books. 

LORI:  Really?  North  Beach  didn't  have  a  city  library? 

LENA:  Yes,  they  did  but  most  of  the  libraries  were  at  schools.  People  just  didn't  do  that 
kind  of  stuff. 

LORI:  Right.  What  atnaut  Washington  Square,  that  was  a  little  different,  wasn't  it? 

LENA:  It  was  a  little  different,  yes.  People  all  bought  encyclopedias  at  that  time  and 
that's  where  the  libraries  -  they  weren't  like  they  are  today.  We  all  had  encyclopedias 
at  home. 

LORI:  You  didnt  have  televisions. 

LENA:  No,  we  didn't  have  television.  My  father  was  one  of  the  first  ones  to  get 
television.  Everybody  used  to  come  up  to  his  place  to  look  at  the  shows,  the  Texaco 
and  all  that,  the  Amateur  Hour.  And  then  of  course,  everything  was  radio  at  that  time. 
The  radio  used  to  have  all  these  soap  operas  and  we  used  to  stay  there  glued  to  the 
radio.  Then  they  used  to  come  around  every  week  and  sell  us  these  books  that  were 
continued  every  week  and  we  just  all  used  to  buy  those  and  then  give  them  around  and 
then  each  week  buy  a  new  one. 

LORI:  Was  it  a  book  based  on  the  radio  show  or  just  serials? 

LENA:  No,  just  a  serial.  We  would  just  wait  for  those  books. 

LORI:  And  they'd  come  around  and  sell  them? 
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LENA:  Yes,  and  sell  them.  We  used  to  buy  them.  They  used  to  come  around  selling 
anything  for  the  house  at  that  time  there.  The  people  used  to  come  up  with  the  fish 
wagons  and  then  after  a  while  the  vegetable  wagons. 

LORI:  How  did  that  work  for  you  guys  because  you  had  the  store? 

LENA:  We  didn't  sell  fish  at  that  time. 

LORI:  Did  you  sell  vegetables? 

LENA:  Yes,  but  they  all  used  to  buy  from  my  mother  Ijecause  she  used  to  give  half  of  it 
free,  [chuckle] 

LORI:  You'd  get  a  bonus  from  your  mother. 

LENA:  The  kids  used  to  have  a  barbecue  and  each  one  used  to  come  in  and  get  a 
potato,  steal  a  potato,  [laughter]  That's  how  they  did  things  at  that  time. 

LORI:  What  was  it  like  hearing  about  Pearl  Harbor  and  those  days? 

LENA:  Oh,  it  was  terrible.  Just  terrible. 

LORI:  You  suffered  with  the  rationing? 

LENA:  Yes.  I'm  a  shoe  freak  and  I'd  buy  a  lot  of  shoes  so  that  was  a  good  thing  I  did 
because  my  coupons  always  went  for  the  kids  or  my  husband,  [chuckle]  But  my 
husband,  at  that  time,  being  a  longshoreman,  their  shoes  didn't  last.  And  the  coffee!  I 
learned  to  drink  coffee  without  milk  or  sugar  at  that  time;  there  was  no  sugar  because 
my  mother  used  to  use  it  for  sweets,  to  make  cakes  and  stuff  like  that,  otherwise  we 
couldn't  [use  it]. 
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LORI:  So  could  she  sell  that  stuff  in  the  store?  She  got  enough  to  take  the  coupons 
that  people  had? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  the  government  used  to  give  them  so  much.  They  had  these  -  Annie 
[my  sister]  still  had  a  coupon,  I  don't  know  if  they  put  it  in  there  or  not.  I  had  thrown 
everything  away. 

LORI:  Did  your  parents  ever  go  back  to  Italy? 

LENA:  No,  my  mother  and  dad  -  she  was  going  to  go  when  Mary  and  Lawrence  went 
but  then  my  father  and  my  mother  said,  "No,  we  want  to  go  together  if  we  went,"  and 
they  never  did  go.  And  then  I  was  going  to  take  my  mother  when  we  went  on  the 
freighter.  In  fact,  I  bought  her  a  ticket  and  she  wasn't  well  so  she  couldn't  go.  I  was 
going  to  leave  her  at  my  cousin's,  where  she  was  born,  and  then  we  were  going  to 
travel  around  and  we'd  pick  her  up  at  the  end  but  she  couldn't  make  it. 

LORI:  What  about  celebrations  on  the  hill?  There  was  a  Peach  Festival? 

LENA:  Yes,  there  was  a  Peach  Festival.  They  used  to  have  a  lot  of  celebrations  on 
The  Hill.  A  lot  of  them!  They  liked  to  drink  and  have  parties  so  they  were  out  in  the 
street,  Calhoun  especially.  We'd  close  the  street  and  go  down  there  and  have  a  party 
all  the  time.  We'd  always  have  one  like  for  Halloween  or  we  all  just  dressed  up.  In  fact, 
I  won  a  prize  at  Julius'  Castle  for  this  old  costume  this  lady  loaned  me;  it  belonged  to 
one  of  her  parents.  Across  the  street  there  was  the  man  that  played  the  bagpipes  and 
whenever  he  felt  like  it.    He  had  a  few  drinks.  He'd  wake  everybody  up  and  everybody 
was  in  the  street,  dancing,  [laughter]  There  were  always  parties,  but  the  Peach 
Festival,  they  had  it  like  once  a  year  when  the  blossoms  were  out  and  they  had  a 
queen. 

LORI:  Were  there  a  lot  of  peaches  or  one  tree? 
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LENA:  They  used  to  have  a  lot  of  peaches  but  they  never  saw  the  peaches  because  it 
was  all  flowers  when  they  had  the  Peach  Festival. 

LORI:  Who  do  you  think  got  that . . . .? 

LENA:  They  first  started  that  on  lower  Alta  and  then  the  last  two  years  they  gave  it  at 
my  place  on  Montague  between  Green  and  Union,  off  Montgomery.    There's  a  peach 
tree  there. 

LORI:  What  did  you  do  for  the  festival?    You  just  got  together? 

LENA:  They  all  got  together  and  danced  and  had  a  few  drinks  and  stuff  like  that.  Just  a 
get-together...  They'd  have  something  to  eat,  like  a  picnic  type  stuff.  Then  they  used  to 
march,  [laughter]  They  marched  around  things.  It  was  fun.  At  that  time  it  was  fun.  It 
might  be  stupid  now  but  it  wasn't  then. 

LORI:  When  do  you  think  the  last  one  was?  [When]  Your  kids  were  born? 

LENA:  No,  it  was  way  after  that  because  I  was  on  Green  Street  at  that  time. 

LORI:  O.K.  So  the  Fifties. 

LENA:  Yes,  it  was  in  the  Fifties,  probably  the  Sixties. 

LORI:  So  you  saw  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  go  up? 

LENA:  We  saw  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  go  up. 

LORI:  And  [in  the]  East  Bay,  Oakland  [Bay  Bridge]...  ? 
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LENA:  Yes.  They  had  a  festival  for  the  bridges.  Of  course  the  store  was  all  festive  and 
we  all  dressed  up  in  cowboy  hats  and  big  aprons,  Italian  aprons  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 

LORI:  Really?  For  the  opening  of  the  bridge...  ? 

LENA:  Bridge,  yes. 

LORI:  You  did  it  at  the  store  or  you  went  down  to  the. . .  ? 

LENA:  No,  we  did  that  the  store.  Yes.  But  they  all  did  that,  everybody  dressed  up. 
That  was  festive  at  that  time. 

LORI:  So  did  you  have  any  ladies'  clubs,  your  girlfriends? 

LENA:  Oh,  lots  of  them.  I  had  one  club  before  I  got  married  and  another  club  before  I 
got  married  and  it  lasted  until  just  a  few  years  ago. 

LORI:  What  kind  of  club? 

LENA:  Sewing  club  but  we  never  did  much  sewing,  [laughter]  We  did  a  lot  of  talking 
and  eating.  Everybody  was  trying  to  outdo  each  other  every  time  it  was  their  turn, 
[laughter]  We  all  got  together. 

LORI:  You  moved  around? 

LENA:  Yes,  each  week  we  went  to  different  people's  houses,  yes.  I  had  two  or  three  of 
those  clubs  going  on  so  we  were  out  all  the  time  and  we  all  had  kids  so  you  could 
imagine  how  much  sewing  we  did.  [laughter] 

LORI:  You  mean  you  brought  your  kids  to  the  club? 
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Lena  dressed  as  cowgirl 
"When  they  opened  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge" 


LENA:  In  the  beginning,  sure.  Certain  clubs  we  did  that  because  they  all  lived  on  the 
hill  and  a  few  of  them  lived  off,  but  most  of  them  lived  on  the  hill.  After  a  while  they 
bought  a  house  out  in  the  Sunset  or  something  like  that  Marina. 

LORI:  Leaving  North  Beach  again. 

LENA:  Leaving  North  Beach  again,  yes.  But  we  always  kept  in  contact  up  until  a  few 
years  when  we  we're  all  older  and  a  lot  of  them  passed  away.  You  can't  have  much 
more,  can  you? 

LORI:  [looking  through  questions]    Let's  see.  Oh,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  thrift 
shop  at  St.  Francis  Church. 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  we  all  worked  at  the  thrift  shop  at  St.  Francis  Church.  In  fact,  I  just  see 
that  Rosalie  [Taggi]  was  100  years  old  and  she  was  the  one  that  was  the  head  of  our 
thrift  shop. 

LORI:  Who  else  worthed  there? 

LENA:  It  was  Del  Lippi  [Lori's  aunt]  and  me  and  [pause] ... 

LORI:  Mary  Ottoboni. 

LENA:  Mary  Ottoboni  and  what's  that  one  across  the  street  that  died? 

LORI:  Rose  Owens? 

LENA:  Rose  and  one  on  the  top. 

LORI:  Oh,  Emma. 
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LENA:  Emma. 

LORI:  What  was  her  name?  Emma....? 

LENA:  What  is  her  name?  When  you  get  older  you  forget  names. 

LORL  And  then  Josie.  Wasn't  she  one  of  the  early  ...  ? 

LENA:  Josie,  yes,  she's  one  of  the  early  [ones].     Yes. 

LORI:  She  and  Rosalie. 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  That  was  in  the  St.  Francis  basement. 

LENA:  Oh,  and  there  was  Alda  and  there  was  -  what  was  the  other  lady.  There  was 
another  one  that  used  to  go  there.  Alda  used  to  help  a  lot,  her  and  Ham. 

LORI:  And  Ham  ran  the  bingo  at  Sts.  Peter. 

LENA:  St.  Francis. 

LORI:  Was  it  St.  Francis? 

LENA:  Yes.  I  think  he  did  at  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  too  for  a  while,  but  [at]  St.  Francis  he 
ran  it. 

LORI:  What  was  the  history  or  the  thrift  shop's  purpose?  Was  it  to  give  to  the  church? 
Did  the  money  go  to  St.  Francis? 
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LENA:  Yes,  it  went  to  St.  Francis  but  then  they  always  helped  the  poor.  They 
distributed  a  little  bit  here  and  there. 

LORI:  Just  right  from  the  shop? 

LENA:  From  the  shop,  yes. 

LORI:  That  had  quite  a  history,  didnt  it?  It  went  for ...? 

LENA:  It  ran  for  a  long  time.  We  used  to  work  three  days  a  week  but  then  not  only  that 
sometimes  we'd  had  to  go  down  there  and  help  to  clean,  take  all  the  stuff  and  wash  it. 
We  all  had  our  chores  then  at  night  we  all  got  together,  went  out  to  dinner,  [chuckle]  It 
was  fun.  Then  we  did  folk  dancing  at  St.  Francis  too. 

LORI:  Did  you? 

LENA:  Yes,  it  was  -  all  that  group  used  to  go  to  St.  Francis  plus  the  Rorenzettis.  There 
was  a  big  group  that  used  to  go.  In  fact.  Otto  and  Del  [Lippi]  went. 

LORI:  That  was  after  you  were  married? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  a  long  time  after. 

LORI:  Dancing  was  a  big  part  of  your  fun. 

LENA:  Yes.  Or  we'd  go  to  the  big  shows  to  see  the  big  bands  and  stuff  like  that  down 
at  Golden  Gate  or .... 

LORI:  The  Fox  Theatre. 

LENA:  The  Fox  Theatre,  the  beautiful  theatre  that  they  tore  down. 
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LORI:  Was  that  movies  or  stage? 

LENA:  Stage.  Frank  Sinatra  I  saw. 

LORI:  Really?  At  the  Fox? 

LENA:  At  the  Fox. 

LORI:  So  downtown  had  different  stores. 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  they  had  different  stores.  They  had  City  of  Paris,  the  White  House.  I 
have  a  pair  of  my  father-in-law's  shoes  that  he  bought  with  the  buttons  from  the  White 
House.  I've  got  a  dish  that  says  'White  House."  [chuckle]    I.  Magnin,  Joseph  Magnin's, 
Dorman's. 

LORI:  Really!  What  did  Donnan's  sell? 

LENA:  Dishes. 

LORI:  Maison  Mendesolle. 

LENA:  All  those  stores,  they're  all  gone.  The  Emporium  was  our  biggest  thing  that  left 
San  Francisco.  My  mother  used  to  shop  there  and  then  she'd  go  to  Weinstein's. 

LORI:  That  was  on  Market? 

LENA:  That  was  on  Market.  That's  where  you  got  the  material  and  the  stuff  that  you 
couldn't  find  any  other  place.  They  were  so  cheap  and  before  she'd  go  home  she'd 
have  to  buy  a  big  slice  of  ham  because  the  store  smelled  so  much  of  food  she  had  to 
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bring  it  home  to  cook  it.  [laughter]    They  used  to  make  draperies  and  everything.  It's 
all  from  Weinstein. 

LORI:  Where  was  that  in  relation  to  where  the  Emporium  was? 

LENA:  It  was  across  the  street,  like  where  the  Orpheum  is. 

LORI:  Oh,  farther  down. 

LENA:  Farther  down.  The  Dollar  Store  but  that  was  a  dollar  store,  at  that  time 
everything  was  a  dollar  almost. 

LORI:  Crty  of  Paris,  did  it  really  feel  like  the  things  were  from  France? 

LENA:  Yes. 

LORI:  It  had  a  flavor. 

LENA:  And  the  White  House,  I  used  to  buy  a  lot  there.  Livingston's. 

LORI:  Did  you  ever  eat  at  Blum's? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  all  the  time,  [chuckle]   Yes.  All  the  time  we  ate  there.  We  used  to  get 
these  Supreme  sandwiches.  We  had  never  had  them  in  our  life.  They  were  ham  and 
cheese  and  then  you  dip  them  in  egg  and  slice  them.  Italians  never  had  anything  like 
that!  [laughter] 

LORI:  Did  you  like  it? 
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LENA:  Yes.  [chuckle]  Then  that  alley,  Maiden  Lane,  they  had  all  these  nice 
restaurants  in  there  that  we  used  to  go  to.  They  all  had  their  special  thing.  And 
Townsend's,  oh,  that  was  such  a  good  place. 

LORI:  Now  would  you  ever  go  to  the  hotels  to  eat? 

LENA:  Yes,  but  most  of  the  time  it  was  those  other  kind  of  places  but,  yes,  we'd  go  to 
the  hotels. 

LORI:  So  everybody  says  you  dressed  up  to  go  downtown. 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  never  did  we  go  without  gloves  or  hats.  I  kept  one  hat,  but  I  doni  know 
what  I  did  with  it  now.  [laughter]  I  couldn't  throw  it  away. 

LORI:  Gloves  too? 

LENA:  Yes,  gloves  and  purses.  In  Novate  here  you  don't  dress  at  all,  they're  all  in 
shorts.  It's  terrible.  I  think  if  you  met  somebody  in  the  street  and  they're  dressed  up, 
you  wouldn't  know  them. 

LORI:  If  you  went  downtown  did  you  take  the  bus?  Did  you  walk? 

LENA:  Yes,  we  took  the  bus.  I  walked  a  lot,  from  Montgomery  Street  it's  so  easy  to  get 
downtown.  I  used  to  do  a  lot  of  walking. 

LORI:  Montgomery  Street  is  much  taller  now  than  it  was,  the  buildings. 

LENA:  Oh,  the  buildings,  yes.  Yes,  the  buildings  are.  But  it  was  easy  to  walk  -  that's 
what  I  miss  about  San  Francisco,  it's  so  easy  to  get  around.  Here  in  Novate  you  need  a 
car  because  everything's  so  far. 
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LORI:  And  you  don't  have  taxis. 

LE^4A:  No.  Yes,  they  have  taxis. 

LORI:  Did  you  take  taxis  in  the  old  days? 

LENA:  Yes.  Oh,  yes,  they  were  cheap  too.  We  did  a  lot  of  clubs.  We  used  to  pay 
money  and  when  we'd  get  so  much  money  we'd  all  go  out  to  eat.  We'd  invite  our 
husbands  out  to  eat.  We'd  go  to  the  big  nightclubs  like  Forbidden  City  or  the  Lido  or 
Baltabarin. 

LORI:  Where  was  Forbidden  City? 

LENA:  I  think  it  was  on  Geary  or  O'Farrell,  one  of  those  streets  there. 

LORI:  Was  it  a  restaurant  and  nightclub? 

LENA:  I  think  they  still  have  it.  We'd  go  to  Sinaloa.  All  those  [clubs]  there...  We'd  go 
out  one  night.    We'd  take  them  all  out. 

LORI:  Was  the  wharf  full  of  restaurants? 

LENA:  Yes.  We'd  go  down  to  Sabella's  and  stuff  like  that.  In  fact,  I  gave  my  25'" 
wedding  anniversary  there.  My  husband  died  very  young  so  I  didn't  have  my  50"'.  But 
we  did  a  lot  of  traveling.    A  good  thing  we  did. 

LORI:  Did  you  ever  go  pick  chestnuts? 

LENA:  Yes,  not  too  much,  but  I  did.  There  used  to  be  a  lot  of  chestnuts  in  Berkeley 
and  places  like  that.  We  used  to  go  up  there  and  get  a  lot  of  them.  We  had  a  chestnut 
tree  in  our  garden  but  they  didn't  do  very  much  so  we  took  it  out,  and  an  olive  tree. 
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LORI:  So  North  Beach  had  a  lot  of  bakeries  too.  Didn't  they? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  they  had  a  lot  of  bakeries.  They  had  Nebbia,  Gallo,  Victoria. 

LORI:  We  still  have  Stella. 

LENA:  They  had  that  one  on  Columbus  Avenue  between  -  there  was  Stellas  and  they 
had  that  other  one.  It  was  right  where  Louise  was.  Then  they  had  another  one  down, 
Babarotta's,  they  used  to  make  the  best  cannolis. 

LORI:  And  Molinari  was  a  delicatessen. 

LENA:  Yes.  And  so  was  Panelli's.  There  used  to  be  the  one  next  to  Little  City. 

LORI:  Gloria? 

LENA:  Gloria.  Then  there  was  the  one  across  the  street  from  Panelli's,  Florence. 
There  was  Rossi  and  Buon  Gusto.  Then  came  Safeway  so  -  that  was  the  end  of  rt. 

LORI:  Then  came  Walgreen 's. 

LENA:  And  then  Walgreen's  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  store  thing.  The  drugstores, 
we  had  Fauda's,  they  had  everything  in  there.  They  were  like  doctors,  you'd  go  in  there 
and  they  used  to  give  you  the  medicine.  And  Anchor  Drugs.  And  Roma  Drugs. 

LORI:  You  had  a  lot  of  family  doctors. 

LENA:  We  had  a  lot  of  family  doctors.  My  family  doctor  was  Giordano. 

LORI:  Were  your  children  bom  at  home? 
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LENA:  I  was  supposed  to  have  Naydine  at  home  but  she  was  breach  the  last  minute,  I 
had  to  go  to  St.  Francis  [Hospital]  because  it  was  breach.  You  don't  want  to  take  a 
chance  if  something  happened. 

LORI:  You  had  a  midwife  with  you? 

LENA:  Yes.  She  wouldn't  be  friends  to  my  family  anymore,  so  she  called. 

LORI:  How  did  she  get  you  there? 

LENA:  She  called  Dr.  Calvi  and  he  took  me  -  took  Naydine.  Then  [with]  Gary  I  had  Dr. 
Giordano. 

LORI:  In  a  hospital?  In  St.  Francis? 

LENA:  Yes  but,  St.  Mary's.  My  mom  and  dad,  they  were  mostly  at  Dante  Hospital. 
That  was  a  big  Italian  hospital  on  Broadway  Street,  now  it's  like  a  convalescent  home. 

LORI:  Broadway  and  Montgomery? 

LENA:  No,  down  on  Broadway  and  Van  Ness. 

LORI:  Oh,  that  was  Dante  Hospital. 

LENA:  Yes,  Dante  Hospital.  Of  course,  the  clinic,  at  that  time  they  took  out  our  tonsils 
and  appendix  and  everything  down  on  Lombard  Street  because  that  was  like  a  little 
hospital. 

LORI:  Is  that  where  the  Telegraph  Neighborhood  Center  is? 
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LENA:  Yes,  except  it  was  where  the  Liguria  Bakery  is,  just  three  or  four  doors  up. 

LORI:  Where  the  Maybeck  Building  is?  That  was  a  clinic?  Oh. 

LENA:  Yes.  They  took  our  tonsils  out  there  and  Annie  had  her  operation  for  appendix 
there. 

LORI:  Really?  Did  Giordano  practice  there  or  that  was  an  emergency  clinic? 

LENA:  That  was  just  an  emergency  clinic.  There  was  a  couple  big  nurses  and  I  think 
they  were  like  doctors.  Anything,  we  were  always  there,  that  was  our  doctors  but  that 
was  before  Giordano  and  them  came  into  our  [lives]. 

LORI:  Did  the  baby  boy  your  mother  lost,  was  that ...  ? 

LENA:  It  was  a  girl. 

LORI:  Was  that  the  flu  or ...  ? 

LENA:  No,  she  had  something  -  she  always  had  a  fever  and  stuff  and  her  skin  wasn't  - 
she  used  to  peel  like  and  stuff  and  all  of  a  sudden  she  just  died.  She  was  a  few  months 
old. 

LORI:  That  was  before  you? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes.  That's  the  first  one  in  the  family. 

LORI:  Anything  else  I'm  missing? 

LENA:  I  don't  know  what  else  to  tell  you. 
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LORI:  Did  you  ever  want  to  leave  Telegraph  Hill? 

LENA:  No.  No.  I  had  to  leave  because  of  an  injury  to  my  leg  and  I  couldn't  walk  the 
hills  anymore.  So  I  had  to  have  knee  surgery,  had  a  replacement  and  a  hip 
replacement. 

LORI:  But  you  were  happy  raising  your  children  here? 

LENA:  Oh,  yes,  they  have  a  lot  of  memories  where  the  kids  today  don't  have  the 
memories  that  they  have  today.  It  was  different  on  the  hill  than  it  is  even  today. 

LORI:  They  would  be  able  to  play  outside? 

LENA:  No,  it's  altogether  different.  It  was  safe  to  do  anything.  Your  children  just  could 
walk  to  school.  You  never  were  afraid  because  things  just  didn't  happen  at  that  time. 

LORI:  That's  true.  Did  Salesian  always  have  the  Boys'  Club? 

LENA:  Salesian  had  a  great  Boys'  Club  for  my  son's  age.  But  even  before  when  it  first 
started  they  had  the  Salesian's  Club  and  also  St.  Francis  had  [one].  That  odd  building  - 
our  building  where  we  had  the  thrift  shop  -  that  was  built  for  the  children.  They  had 
basketball  games  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  I  dont  know  what  happened  to  that  one 
there  but  Salesian  kept  on.  The  one  at  St.  Francis,  I  guess  they  just  didn't  have  enough 
children  going  there  after  school  after  a  while.  But  that's  what  that  building  with  the  thrift 
shop  [was],  it  was  a  club  for  the  boys. 

LORI:  Yes,  it's  a  little  annex. 

LENA:  It's  a  little  annex  for  the  boys  who  used  to  go  down  there  and  play. 

LORI:  Did  Washington  Square  have  that  little  playground  they  have  now  in  the  comer? 
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LENA:  No,  that  was  made  when  they  fixed  the  park.  Then  they  made  that  little 
playground.  Before,  they  didn't  have  that.  Nothing  was  there,  just  the  park.  They 
played  bocce  balls  there  a  little  bit  but  then  the  big  one  was  down  at  the  -  they  made 
the  big  one  down  at  the  other  side.  But  the  men  all  gathered  there  because  they  all 
used  to  go  -  well,  the  bocce  ball,  the  men  used  to  go  to  the  one  at  the  Tivoli.  That  had 
the  big  bocce  ball.  My  father  used  to  go  there  all  the  time  to  play.  They'd  go  play  cards 
at  different  little  bars,  they  played  cards.  Tosca  was  one  of  them. 

[End  of  interview.] 
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Lena  Massucco  (right)  at  the  store,  1950 
With  her  sister  and  brother,  Anne  and  Peter  Spediacci 


Lena  Massucco,  2008 
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